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MONISM AND PLURALISM 


HE following is an attempt to formulate as clearly as possible 
exactly what the issue is between monism and pluralism. At 
the outset three paths present themselves. The antithesis may be: 

(1) An objectification of emotional strivings. 

(2) A difference of attitudes on the part of investigators in 
special fields, which lends a certain bias to their general approach 
and is applied analogically to the whole universe. As such, the 
correctness (if this has any meaning) of the attitude implies the 
existence of a corresponding type of structure in the subject-matter. 

(3) Assertions purely about the relation of domains or fields of 
subject-matter. 

It would be arbitrary to claim the antithesis for any one of 
these alternatives since historically it has found exemplification in 
all, nor to hold to a strict distinction between them in all respects. 
The existence of emotional strivings may tell us something about 
subject-matter; differences of attitude are often genuinely indis- 
tinguishable from general hypotheses about special realms, and as- 
sertions about the relation of domains must hold true of partial 
domaius whenever any realm is broken on some basis into relatively 
independent parts. I merely suggest the three, then, as between 
them exhausting the emphases that have been placed on the antith- 
esis which I am attempting to clarify. I shall, accordingly, con- 
sider them in order. 

(1) What the exact nature of the desire for unity and difference 
may be in human beings, which is projected upon the universe as 
monism or pluralism, we leave for the psychologist to enunciate. 
Perhaps in the individual the desire for unity represents the de- 
veloped impulse for an integrated character as against the force of 
variegated somewhat incompatible desires; socially, the struggle in 
aman of the censor or dominant social code, as against the systems 
based on elements of a man’s nature unsatisfied by it. In any case, it 
tells nothing about the world and its realms unless we posit some ad- 
ditional assumption, as Plato does, for example, when he argues that 
men’s desire for knowledge together with their inability to attain 
sufficient in one life, implies a set of other lives. Hence if a theory 
of monism or pluralism is solely a matter of the emotions, they may 
very well be William James’s ‘‘tender-minded’’ and tough-minded,”’ 
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respectively. Neither would be essentially related to religion, since 
the same cleavage would be found within types of religions. Nor 
would there be a necessary relation between either and participa. 
tion in social conflict, though on the whole, perhaps, monism with 
its frequent identification of the real and the good might point 
towards acquiescence. It might equally well, however, encourage 
the rebels against some finite evils, to feel the cosmos fighting side 
by side with them—against enemies having the metaphysical status 
of unreality. 

(2) In our second sense of the opposition, monism and pluralism 
as antithetical have their basis in attitudes or hypotheses of order 
in investigating special fields, or ways of explanation which are 
called monistic and pluralistic explanation. Their types might be 
clarified by a few illustrations: 

(a) In the realm of culture, monistic explanation would consist 
in assigning to one factor responsibility for the character of a cul- 
ture, e.g., the economic factor, or diffusion, or the spirit of the times. 
An absolute pluralism is more rarely found; theoretically it would 
be explanation in terms of two or more completely independent 
forces, e.g., the forces of good and evil, or mind against matter, 
where the identity of each is kept intact (though the nature of their 
interaction always constitutes a problem). There is, of course, a 
third type of explanation which might be called indifferently rela- 
tive monism or relative pluralism. It would deny that any specific 
analysis could be performed in terms of one factor, and equally 
well that what was found in this context to be one of the plurality 
of factors was itself incapable of a similar analysis. It would inter- 
pret the diverse factors with monistic pretensions as heuristic prin- 
ciples whose domains of usefulness were not sharply distinguished. 
Diffusion, the economic factor, the spirit of the times, etc., are 
really general hypotheses in the realm of culture, to be given a 
specific content in special situations. In each situation their rela- 
tive importance might be guessed at, but generally the judgment 
of the all-importance or even dominance of any one would have 
little significance, and that (which would be statistical) only on a 
host of omissions and assumptions. On the other hand, relative 
monism would find the sharpness or absoluteness in any pluralistic 
explanation to lie only in the fact that the two factors were dis- 
tinct in definition, e.g., matter in essence or abstraction is not mind, 
and mind is not matter. But in any situation which is broken up 
into the mental and material factors, if for instance the mental be 
itself analysed, part of its character will be what it is because of 
material, and part not explicable thereby. If we analyze the situa- 
tion in which a man drinks wine in a restaurant simply into the 
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satisfaction of a desire and the wine by which it is satisfied, though 
‘‘desire’’ and ‘‘liquid’’ remain eternally divorced as ‘‘mental’’ and 
‘‘material,’’ nevertheless the analysis of his having the desire then 
and there would be in terms of material factors (past physical be- 
havior), social tradition (perhaps a public post-prohibitional im- 
pulse to liquor), and past individual thoughts. In short, while the 
plurality of factors in abstraction might be absolutely opposed to 
one another, they cease on this position to be regarded as forces, 
but are considered abstract polar categories in any particular analy- 
sis, absolutism being rendered impossible by the fact that what in 
the specific analysis comes under any one category is itself capable 
of the same whole analysis. Even more, on some theories of mean- 
ing this would entail the denial of absolutism in abstraction as well. 

(b) In politics the problem of sovereignty furnishes a good il- 
lustration. Monistic explanation would seek the ultimate source 
of sovereignty and find it in the ruler or in the people; for instance, 
in the people’s real will whether they know it or not on any oc- 
easion. <A pluralist might find it to lie in the independent individ- 
uals composing the society, and society itself to rest upon their 
implied independent consent. A relative monist or pluralist would 
deny that sovereignty as such lies anywhere; rather, particular 
bits of sovereignty lie in diverse places. That is, in any society 
there are definite patterns (whether legal or habitual) of obedience 
for diverse matters. In each of these the ultimate say-so lies some- 
where, but not for all does it lie in the same place. There is no 
single power over everything, no ultimate plural power over the 
same thing. 

(c) In physics, I take it, the problem would be whether there 
was any ultimate kind of force or mode of behavior to which all 
instances of force or physical behavior would be reducible. The 
course of development in the science has indicated that if we refer 
to the units used there is such a monistie reduction; if, however, we 
refer to the explanation of any special bit of existence we need at 
least two forms of this foree or behavior. This particular gravi- 
tational pull x requires this particular inertial force y in the analy- 
sis of that situation which is the resultant behavior. Now zx and y 
may themselves each be analyzed in the same way. Even where 
only one unit is used, there is always required for explanation the 
category of position of those units. 

(d) Ethies likewise furnishes a good example. Monism here 
may be represented by a thorough-going hedonism, which would 
find all value to lie in a maximum of pleasure; pluralism by the 
view which asserts an irreducible plurality of ultimate goods; rela- 
tive monism or pluralism by that kind of naturalism which recog- 
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nizes that in every situation in which choice occurs there are several 
impulses involved, and finds the good to lie in their harmonious 
maximal expression. Here neither the single impulses are the good 
nor the harmony alone, but the impulses as harmonized. And where 
we come to value harmony itself, it is mostly as an anticipation of 
its material content or as the expression of a developed habit. 

The last example I have given shows very clearly in addition 
the difference between the kind of unity insisted upon in monism, 
and that in relative pluralism.’ This question merits a digression 
because it is often felt, especially by those speaking vaguely, that 
ultimately, after all, there must be some kind of unity in this 
‘‘blooming, buzzing confusion,’’ which we call the universe. In 
hedonism the unity of the good is one of substance—various goods 
are good because they are substantially the same, i.e., various units 
of the same thing, goodness or pleasure. This need not be measur- 
able, but may exist in the same sense in which different reds are red. 
For naturalism, various goods are good only analogically, that is, by 
exhibiting the same set of highly formal relations. Two completely 
differing sets of impulses harmoniously expressed would each if they 
constituted self-contained systems, be called good. And yet, as I 
have pointed out, not the harmony but the impulses in harmony 
constitute what is good. Or perhaps the diffe.ence might be indi- 
cated more clearly thus: a surplus of pleasure over pain, if it be 
the substance of the good, constitutes a set of conditions directly 
applicable to all instances or types of events whose goodness is 
questioned ; the general principles of a naturalistic account, on the 
contrary, require constant interpretation in terms of the impulses 
at issue and the kind of harmony appropriate, which then set the 
standard of goodness in that special realm. In the first case, there- 
fore, we have, so to speak, the genus ‘‘pleasure’’ and its species; in 
the second we have only a number of types with certain formal 
properties. The second is the type of unity relative pluralism ex- 
pects to find in general; the first is appropriate to at least one type 
of monism. Thus Aristotle very clearly registered his opposition 
to monism when he said over and over again that various cases of 
Being, Goodness, and Unity were one only analogically; for Being, 
Goodness, and Unity are not genera. No genus is predicable of the 
differentia in a definition (rational is not an animal); but every 
element of a definition 7s. Therefore Being is not a genus. Nor 
are the categories considered by Aristotle to be its species. Quality 

1 Hereafter I shall use the term ‘‘relative pluralism’’ to mean what I have 
hitherto indicated by ‘‘relative monism or relative pluralism.’’ The choice of 
abbreviation is vindicated, I think, by the need of contrasting it with monism— 


the more formidable of the two extremes between which it strives to maintain 
a restrained position. 
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js not Being qualified; for Being could be predicated of the qualifi- 
eation. In short, whatever belongs to any and every thing is not 
very useful for distinguishing the special traits of things. 

The consequences of this distinction reveal its importance. In 
the Posterior Analytics, for example, Aristotle affirms that the basic 
propositions of a science must be appropriate to it, that is, expressed 
jin terms of its special subject-matter. Thus the fundamental rules 
of proportion must be stated in geometry as holding between con- 
tinuous magnitudes, and in arithmetic as between numbers. The 
reason, I suppose, is that even if one has a general theory of pro- 
portion, for it to be applicable to this special realm, one would have 
to show that the subject-matter satisfied the conditions implied in 
the theory. (Even if the theory held for all entities, we would re- 
quire the proposition, ‘‘This is an entity.’’) Hence, since the spe- 
cial assumptions can not be omitted, as far as the special science is 
concerned the basic propositions might as well at the outset be stated 
in terms of its own subject-matter. In modern terminology, if a 
set of uninterpreted symbols is given any interpretation, it must be 
shown that the latter satisfies the conditions specified. For example, 
if aX b=b Xa, I ean not substitute ‘‘father of’’ for X. Now if 
there are any formal properties characterizing anything that is, 
these can scarcely constitute the essence of a monistic system unless 
the upshot of monism is that there is only one logic, that in every 
situation there is potentiality and actuality, unity and plurality, ete. 

Hence if monism means that the universe is somehow a single 
system it can not rest its case on the fact that things that are pos- 
sess being in an analogical sense. It follows that even if monistic 
explanation were correct in any special realm, there would be no 
reason to conclude that the universe is in any significant sense one. 
Similarly, even if absolute pluralism prevailed within a realm, the 
many factors might yet be shown to be special instances of some 
more fundamental factor not entering as such in the realm, e.g., as 
atomic motion is not a part of moral science. Finally, if relative 
pluralism be, as I think it is, the correct attitude in special domains, 
we can not also infer from this that monism and pluralism are false 
doctrines, unless we assume in addition that the sum total of human 
knowledge lies in the special sciences. Then there might still re- 
main the possibilities of inference from the character (e.g., as finite) 
of knowledge itself. 

(3) We turn, therefore, to the third path of the clarification of 
the issue—the proposed assertions about the relation of realms. 
These fall roughly into three divisions: (a) Arguments to show that 
the universe is a single genus or of a single stuff, or that it is an 
absolute plurality of stuffs. (b) Arguments to show that the uni- 
verse is a single determined system, or that it is absolutely diversely 
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determined. (c) Arguments to show that even relative pluralism 
as a method implies monism as a metaphysics. 

(a) There is first of all the sophistical contention that difference 
means difference within a genus. Therefore pluralism or the doe. 
trine of absolute differences contradicts itself by implying an abso- 
lute genus in which there should be absolute differences.* The reply 
would be that otherness means simply having a different formula 
or definition, so that much of the world is ‘‘other’’ to the rest; the 
only genus implied need be formula or definition, in which the 
differences occur. So that, unless monism means ‘‘in the beginning 
was Definition,’’ this whole argument, even if true, proves nothing, 
or refers again to what is in an analogical sense. 

Mechanical materialism and subjective idealism are both monisms 
in the sense of affirming a single stuff for the world, though in both 
there is a plurality of what is made out of the stuff. As has, how- | 
ever, so often been pointed out, both end with the same distinctions 
they sought to override, and so are essentially identical as descrip. 
tions of the world, and at that not monistic. Mechanical material- 
ism posits diversity of organization of its units; Berkeley finishes 
up with a distinction between ideas in our power and those not in 
our power. The truth of the mechanical materialistic position lies in 
its claim that we can discover a form of behavior which everything 
treated in a certain way will manifest; but this treatment entails 
selection. The truth of subjective idealism would lie in the claim 
that whatever is to be known as being must eventually rest on sense- 
perception. But the inclusive monism of each is an instance of a 
loss of self-restraint. 

An absolute pluralism of stuff, in the above sense of ultimate 
stuff, is not inconceivable, though empirical evidence renders it less 
probable. Here there would be at least the analogical unity which 
would lie in the plurality’s capacity of being known. 

(b) In turning to the question of determinism we come to what 
has sometimes been considered the core of the problem. Here the 
claim of monism is that the universe has the interconnectedness of a 
logical system; of pluralism, not merely that this is unproven, but 
that there are absolutely unrelated systems. For monism accident 
is only a sign of limited knowledge, for pluralism the indication of 
a real gap in connectedness. Now if accident is always relative to a 

2Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 519-520: 

‘*Reality is one. It must be single, because plurality, taken as real, con- 
tradicts itself. Plurality implies relations, and through its relations it un- 
willingly asserts always a superior unity. To suppose the universe plural is 
therefore to contradict oneself, and, after all, to suppose that it is one. Add 
one world to another, and forthwith both worlds have become relative, each the 


finite appearance of a higher and single Reality. And plurality as appearance 
(we have seen) must fall within, must belong to, and must qualify the unity.”’ 
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system of preferential relations, then monism must be the assertion 
that there is such a system as to necessitate everything that is the 
ease; for instance, given a set of units (material or spiritual) and 
their present distribution and the laws of their behavior, any so- 
ealled future event will determinately be the case or determinately 
not be the case. (Aristotle had asserted that only the disjunction 
was now true but neither disjunct itself.) Pluralism would be the 
assertion of an absolute plurality (whatever the number) of sys- 
tems, each covering a portion or aspect of events. Here again enters 
a sophistical objection of monism to pluralism. ‘‘Let us,’’ it will 
say, ‘‘constitute a single system out of the many you propose, add- 
ing together the fundamental assumptions to form a single set; for 
they surely can not be contradictory.’’ This suggestion would not 
in the least affect the issue; for in this way whatever was not con- 
tradictory would be called one. Really, however, to hold its ground 
monism must maintain that if any one of the assumptions in the 
system were altered we would get either complete contradiction or 
every consequence completely different. In short, monism is com- 
mitted to the view that if anything in the world were different 
everything else would be different. Pluralism asserts that there is 
at least one system or aspect, ete., such that if everything else were 
different, it would remain the same.* Hence pluralism has been 
addicted to sharp distinctions, usually however with some reserva- 
tions. Zoroastrianism separated good and evil metaphysically— 
but good was bound to prevail in the end. Christian theology would 
have admitted that the free choice of the sinner or saint was such 
that it could remain the same even if everything else were different ; 
but at the same time God was all Being and Truth and Goodness. 
Cartesian dualism was fairly uncompromising, except when it began 
to tinker with the pineal gland; and even Leibnizian monadism 
required as a barrier against solipsism, a pre-established harmony. 
The psycho-physical parallelism is no genuine pluralism, for it can 
not claim that a given idea would remain in a given mind even if all 
bodily conditions were altered. Yet surely this is what an abso- 
lute pluralism in the mind-body problem is committed to: mind A 
possibly retaining idea X even if body A’ were to perish. Natural- 
ism (Santayana’s variety in the Life of Reason, for instance) is not 
an absolute pluralism; for no idea has exemplification unless there 
is an arrangement of forces appropriate to it. The natural and the 
ideal are categories of products of analysis out of the flux. 

Absolute pluralism does not, therefore, merit our further con- 
sideration, simply because we are not ready to follow its commit- 


3E.g., Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 1.2 and 1.21: ‘*The 
World divides into facts. Any one can either be the case or not be the case, 
and everything else remains the same.’’ 
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ment that there is at least one aspect or system which could be the 
same even if every other were different. Nevertheless it might be 
possible to create a consistent absolute pluralistic philosophy cop. 
structed in such a way as to explain the course of history; yet it 
would certainly involve surplus baggage of ad hoc hypotheses. 

Absolute monism seems to have a greater appeal, in part, I think, 
because it would entail our estimating seriously every single act of 
ours, since there will be next to nothing the occurrence of which js 
indifferent. And in many cases it is a habit of responsibility, en. 
gendered in childhood, which lingers on. Hence people are readier 
to face, and even if necessary to accept, the consequences of theo. 
retically complete determinism with the feeling that practically our 
necessary ignorance will keep us going without pessimism. Add to 
that an ignorance theory of probability and the zest of a gambler, 
and even a monist may have a happy life. 

“*If we were to look from above,’’ says the hero of Berkeley 


Square, ‘‘we would behold Time spread out and flowing like a river 
—past, present, and future flowing on in one. And we could then 
see around the bend, which the boatman can not do.’’ Most argu- 
ments which pass from the admission of accident being relative toa 
system of preferential relations to an absolute monism, rely upon an 
appeal to our ignorance. Perfect knowledge would entail a grasp 
of all systems, hence a prediction of the totality of any event. The 


argument is certainly correct, but it is hypothetical in character, 
and the possibility of its antecedent is exactly the question at issue. 
If there were perfect knowledge, the result would follow. But (i) 
is the result absolute monism? And (ii) is perfect knowledge theo- 
retically possible ? 

(i) The result is not necessarily absolute monism since the kind 
of system resulting is a composite of several systems possibly such 
that any one might be different and the rest the same. Complete 
determinism is therefore independent of monism. 

(ii) Perfect knowledge implies the perfectly knowable or in- 
telligible; hence if perfect knowledge is theoretically possible, the 
world is through and through intelligible, i.e., whether absolutely 
monistic or not, constitutes a completely determined system; which 
is exactly the question at issue. The appeal to a transcendental 
omniscience, even if qualified by the phrase ‘‘suppose there were,” 
is a petitio principii. This is, of course, no disproof of the position 
at stake. We must, therefore, turn to the evidence involved, that is, 
examine the method used in gaining knowledge, and see what its 
implications are, if any. 

(c) Different theories of the nature of scientific method are the 
result of an initial pluralism, relative pluralism, or monism. Plural- 
ism would find congenial to it a belief in the existence of atomic 
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facts, verified once and for all in some immediate experience. Rela- 
tive pluralism maintains that in any verifying situation there are 
always assumptions unquestioned within that context, but always 
capable of submitting to verification themselves in terms of their 
own consequences with the admission of fresh assumptions. In any 
verifying process there will always be something necessarily taken 
as known (hence no absolute pluralism), but it will not be necessary 
to assume everything (hence no absolute monism). That we can 
not transcend this method, is, if I understood it aright, the claim 
of relative pluralism against a monism insisting that nothing could 
finally be verified short of an apprehension of everything.* But it 
is more than an inability of ours which is maintained. It is the 
assertion that in the analysis of any problem or situation there are 
always some things in the world relevant, and there are always some 
things irrelevant. This is not a self-evident truth, but a general 
hypothesis whose verification lies in our finding in particular situa- 
tions that certain particular things are relevant and other particular 
things are not relevant. (By thing, I mean also characteristic.) 
Can we, then, argue from the assertion of relative pluralism as 
the most reliable method (if such it be) to some propositions about 
the structure of the world other than that it must be such that this 
method is possible and successful? Some may suggest time as the 
factor which makes monism impossible and gives a fleeting and un- 
finished character to this world. But surely time is secondary to 
change or process. Like space, causality, finite, infinite, it is a 
concept of immanent origin and application, i.e., it arises from 
diverse interrelations of portions of the world, and may have no 
possible application to the world as a whole. Even change or proc- 
ess itself, as we know it, is only the common character of all changes 
or processes. This is a pretty tenuous one, from the formal point 
of view. As Aristotle found, it consists only in there being a be- 
ginning, an end, and an underlying identity, a subject or group of 
subjects. (Materially, of course, the common character of all 
changes is a question for the science of physics.) But to argue 
that the World has as its essential character (nay more, its total 
character as Reality), what is only a particular kind of change or 
rather an abstract character of known processes, that they are 
known or experienced, seems to me the peculiar lack of restraint 
which characterizes philosophers like Bradley. This with all defer- 
ence to his statement (Appearance and Reality, p. 518) that ‘‘There 
is no other view, there is no other idea beyond the view here put 
forward. It is impossible rationally even to entertain the question 
4For an exposition and defense of relative pluralism, see Ernest Nagel, 


‘*Verifiability, Truth, and Verification,’’ in this JourNnaL, Vol. XXXI (1934), 
pp. 141-148. 
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of another possibility.’’ He protests against the ‘‘senseless at- 
tempt to transcend experience,’’ which in itself seems reasonable 
enough. But to conclude (p. 522) that ‘‘Reality must be there. 
fore, one Experience,’’ seems unjustified if it means anything more 
(and for Bradley it does) than that everything we experience js 
one analogically, possessing the character of being experienced, 
This would leave no ground for his doctrine of degrees in reality 
and truth, which he calls (p. 487) the fundamental answer to the 
problem, according to which the unity in all appearances would 
thereby be the degree of Reality they possessed. ‘‘The Absolute 
is its appearances, it really is all and every one of them’’ (p. 486). 
It is each and all, but not any one of them, nor all equally, but one 
appearance is more real than another. Bradley’s justification of 
his view is that the world has no independent factors, but each of 
itself ‘‘implies and calls in something else to complete its defects’’ 
(p. 457). We may note three points: (i) that to call in something 
else is not to call in everything else. (ii) That in showing how all 
appearance is riddled with contradiction he himself transcends ex- 
perience in a sense equally vicious with the sense he condemns; for 
he takes as absolutely distinct in existence what appears distinct 
absolutely only in definition. This is a characteristic idealist pro- 
cedure. (iii) He himself admits (p. 457) that ‘‘there are main 
aspects of the universe of which none can be resolved into the rest 

. In relation to the Absolute they are all alike essential and nec- 
essary.”’ And again (p. 511), ‘‘The fact of appearance, and of 
the diversity of its particular spheres, we found was inexplicable. 
Why there are appearances and why appearances of such various 
kinds are questions not to be answered. But in all this diversity of 
existence we saw nothing opposed to a complete harmony and sys- 
tem in the Whole. The nature of that system in detail lies beyond 
our knowledge, but we could discover nowhere the sign of a recal- 
citrant element. We could perceive nothing on which any objec- 
tion to our view of Reality could rationally be founded. And s0 
we ventured to conclude that Reality possesses—how we do not know 
—the general nature we have assigned to it.’’ All this is tanta- 
mount to the admission of a relative pluralism, plus a confession 
of faith. 

Two more conceptions of monism merit notice—the Spinozistie 
and the Plotinean. If Spinoza’s be interpreted as a pantheism, 
as it often wrongly is, then it is, like mechanical materialism, the 
belief in the pervasiveness of a particular kind of behavior to which 
all that happens is reducible. If it be the assertion that God is one 
and God is logic inherent in the Universe, it is as we have seen, far 
from a thorough-going monism. If it be that God is the Universe 
in all its totality, it is open to many of the objections we have raised 
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in general, and to its Bradleian descendant. If it means still some- 
thing else, I do not claim to understand it. Of the One of Plotinus 
I can not speak, having never undergone the ascetic propaedeutic 
to immersion within it. Even if I had, doubtless the essential dual- 
ity inherent in the understanding, that of the understander and the 
understood, would bar any report thereof. 

To return then to the problem raised above, has relative plural- 
ism any positive set of assertions to make in addition to its descrip- 
tion of method and its criticisms of absolute monism and plural- 
ism? I very much doubt whether it has. This is equivalent to 
the assertion that the World as such is no determinate subject of 
discourse. If it be treated thus, that is, if any proposition about 
it be given an interpretation in terms of existent entities, then the 
question of its truth or falsity is one for some special science. This 
holds true of all propositions like, ‘‘The World is finite,’’ which 
means something akin to ‘‘A light ray will eventually bend back 
upon itself,’’ and a host of similar consequences; or ‘‘The World 
is such as to support human values,’’ which should mean that in the 
long run goodness is rewarded, ete. But if the World be taken to 
mean everything that is, no significant proposition can be asserted 
which will have as its predicate any term that we ever know or use. 
Yet surely even absolute monism and pluralism said nothing more 
than that certain consequences followed in the behavior or explana- 
tion of portions of the world. No more need be expected of rela- 
tive pluralism. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiITy oF NEW YORK. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


WO hundred years before William James wrote his Principles 

of Psychology, John Locke, who is sometimes referred to as the 
father of modern psychology, wrote as follows, in the introduction 
to his famous Essay Concerning the Human Understanding: 


This therefore being my purpose, to inquire into the original, certainty 
and extent of human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of 
belief, opinion and assent—TI shall not at present meddle with the physical 
consideration of the mind; or trouble myself to examine ... by what mo- 
tions of our spirits or alteration of our bodies we come to have any sensation 
by our organs, or any ideas in our understandings, and whether those ideas do 
in their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or not... . 


What makes this passage from the father of modern psychology 
$0 significant in relation to the work of the man with whose name 
two hundred years later its final emergence into the status of a 
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science is connected, is the fact that it is precisely those things with 
which Locke does not meddle which form the whole subject-matter 
of James’s work. 

‘‘The physical consideration of the mind,’’ ‘‘the alteration of 
our bodies,’’ and ‘‘the motions of our spirits’’ in relation to the 
“‘sensations of our organs’’ and ‘‘the ideas in our understanding’’; 
the dependence of ‘‘ideas,’’ in their ‘‘formation,’’ upon ‘‘matter”’ 
—these phrases form the table of contents of James’s psychology, 
That with which Locke did not trouble himself, namely, the rela- 
tion between the conditions of the human brain, on one side, and 
the contents of the human mind on the other, was exactly the thing 
which troubled James. 

In his Preface + James writes: 


This book ... thereupon contends that psychology, when she has ascer- 
tained the empirical correlation of the various sorts of thought or feeling with 
definite conditions of the brain can go no farther . . . as a natural science. 


Again: 


I have therefore treated our passing thoughts as integers and regarded the 
mere laws of their co-existence with brain states as the ultimate laws for our 
science,2 


Thus it may be said that psychology finally became a science by 
dealing with the very subject-matter which was excluded from it by 
its own reputed founder. 

We see the same contrast if we place over against the work of 
James, not only that of Locke, but also that of Berkeley and Hume. 
The problem of these three thinkers was the problem of what might 
be called the quality of knowledge. What is knowledge knowledge 
of? What is the relation of man’s knowledge to the external world? 
Is it possible for man to attain true and certain knowledge of any- 
thing? In short, what can I know? Such were the questions which 
agitated Locke, Berkeley, and Hume and presided over the birth of 
modern psychology. 

They wished to answer these questions by examining the mind 
rather than the brain, in its mental rather than its physical (or its 
two-fold) capacity. They were aware that the mind had a physical 
capacity. Locke himself was a physician. But they did not think 
‘‘the physical consideration of the mind’’ of importance in answer- 
ing their questions. They felt that they could answer them by 
treating the human understanding for the most part in terms of 
ideas alone, without going very far behind these ideas to raise the 
question what sort of biological equipment they took place in and 
what sort of physiological processes they depended upon. They 


1 The Principles of Psychology. 
2 Ibid. 
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wished to find out how the human understanding constructs the 
edifice of knowledge out of bricks called ‘‘ideas’’ or ‘‘perceptions.”’ 
They were not particularly interested in how the bricks were con- 
structed. Where bricks came from? Yes. But not how bricks 
were constructed out of something that was not bricks. 

Their whole strategy was to reduce the complex structure of 
human knowledge to its irreducible components, and then see what 
they could find out about such components. But they did not wish 
to reduce knowledge to something that was not knowledge. That 
would have been to give up the whole game because they were above 
all interested in testing the pretensions of knowledge as knowledge. 
Consequently Locke stopped the process of reduction when he came 
to simple ideas. 

There are two kinds of parts into which something can be broken 
up by the scientific imagination: smaller units of the same quality 
(if we may use that word somewhat loosely) as the original thing, 
as when the game of tennis is reduced to certain strokes and certain 
rules of play. On the other hand we may reduce something to units 
of a different quality, as when the game of tennis is reduced to 
blood changes in the player. In the same way human knowledge 
can be broken up into its component ‘‘ideas’’ or ‘‘perceptions,’’ in 
which case we have units of the same quality as itself, or it can be 
reduced to physiological processes in which case we are dealing with 
units of a different quality. In general, Locke and his followers 
choose the first way; James and his successors the second. James’s 
question was not, what can I know? but, how do I know? His con- 
cern was not knowledge, but knowing. 

Looking back at them both, one question which we may put to 
ourselves is this: does James’s procedure solve Locke’s problem? 
Can you find out about the certainty and extent of human knowl- 
edge by correlating thinking with physiological processes? Such 
does not seem to be the case. You do not begin to correlate think- 
ing with physiology because you are interested in the certainty and 
extent of human knowledge. You begin to do so because you are not. 

What, then, has happened to Locke’s questions? For the most 
part, they have been left hanging. The logicians say they are psy- 
chology, the psychologists say they are metaphysics, and the meta- 
physicians deal with them when they do only because a metaphysi- 
cian is likely to deal with anything. 

Of course nothing is more common than a science, in the course 
of its development, passing on to new questions. But it is no such 
thing that we witness here. While James has his reasons for taking 
up new problems, it is not because the old ones have been solved. 
Quite the contrary. His tactic is to push on to new problems in 
spite of the fact that the old ones have not been solved. It is as if 
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he said, it appears that we can not have a science about the old ques. 
tions. But we must have a science. Therefore, we will deal with 
new questions. 

We accordingly find that James not only selects for treatment 
the very subject-matter which his predecessors deliberately ignored 
as extraneous, but he assumes ‘‘uncritically’’ those propositions, the 
question of whose truth or falsity formed the whole theatre of con- 
troversy from Locke to Hume. 

‘‘Every natural science,’’ he says,’ ‘‘assumes certain data un- 
critically and declines to challenge the elements between which its 
own ‘laws’ obtain and from which its own deductions are carried 
on. Psychology, the science of finite individual minds, assumes as 
its data (1) thoughts and feelings and (2) a physical world in time 
and space with which they coexist and which (3) they know.’’ 

What an ignominious period is put to the labors of the fathers. 
It is no question of their being right or wrong. Their efforts are 
not even stamped with the mark of an honorable failure. Far 
worse. It would seem they were not dealing with the proper sub- 
ject-matter at all. Under these circumstances one wonders whether 
we ought not to rescue them from this humiliating fate by ceasing 
to say that they had anything to do with the growth of modern 
psychology. But they did. That is what is so strange. 

The strangeness of the case is by no means exhausted in its his- 
tory from Locke to James. Its history from James to the present 
moment is, if anything, stranger still. There is this difference in 
the matter: James seems to have had some presage of the things to 
come, whereas Locke evidently had none. 

‘*At a certain stage in the development of every science,’’ says 
James,‘ referring to the stage of development which psychology had 
reached in his own day, ‘‘a degree of vagueness is what best consists 
with fertility.’’ 

How true. James was so right one wonders if he could possibly 
have known how right he was. Bacon dreamed, in anticipating the 
potency of his new method, of the creation, not merely of more 
knowledge, but of new ‘‘knowledges.’’ In like fashion we have wit- 
nessed in the past few years the extraordinary power of that vague- 
ness of which James spoke. It has produced not only more psy- 
chology, but new ‘‘psychologies.’? We live in a day when books 
are published called ‘‘ Psychologies of 1925,’’ ‘‘ Psychologies of 1930,”’ 
and so on. 

But it is not only in this indirect manner that James demon- 
strates his ability to foresee. He remarks: 


Psychology is passing into a less simple phase. Within a few years what 


3 The Principles of Psychology, Preface. 
4 Ibid., Chapter 1. 
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one may call a microscopic psychology has arisen in Germany, carried on by 
experimental methods, asking of course every moment for introspective data, 
but eliminating their uncertainty by operating on a large scale and taking 
statistical means. This method taxes patience to the utmost and could hardly 
have arisen in a country whose natives could be bored.5 


The italics are James’s, so that we may conclude he felt strongly 
on the point. Apparently he himself would have been bored by that 
sort of psychology, but by his own sort he was not. And we may 
safely add that his reader, too, is seldom bored. It must not be 
concluded, however, that unboreable authors necessarily produce 
boresome psychology. Far from it. Contemporary psychology 
generally is exciting, or better perhaps, provoking reading, if only 
because of those queer things which its authors do, however tedious 
they may have been in the doing. However, no one will fail to 
recognize how characteristic it is of James to set up such a classi- 
fication in psychology. There indeed is one of the ‘‘ psychologies 
of 19—’’ which was not included in the collection: the psychology 
whose authors can not be bored. 


Their success [continues James] has brought into the field an array of 
younger experimental psychologists. ... There is little of the grand style 
about these new prism, pendulum and chronograph philosophers. They mean 
business, not chivalry. What generous divination and that superiority in virtue 
which was thought by Cicero to give a man the best insight into nature, have 
failed to do, their spying and scraping, their deadly tenacity and almost dia- 
bolic cunning will doubtless some day bring about.¢ 


There is no doubt that James had the ‘‘grand style.’’ He was 
himself able to combine business with chivalry. Yet how like ‘‘spying 
and scraping’’ his own physiological psychology would have seemed 
to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. To trace out the correlations between 
mental phenomena and bodily changes, to have to become ‘‘some- 
thing of a nerve physiologist’’: how complete a desertion of the 
heights of ‘‘ generous divination’’ and ‘‘superiority in virtue’’ all this 
would have seemed to them. 

To Hume for instance: 


Here then is the only expedient from which we can hope for success in our 
philosophical researches, to leave the tedious lingering method, which we have 
hitherto followed, and, instead of taking now and then a castle or a village on 
the frontier, to march up directly to the capital or centre of these sciences, to 
human nature itself... . In pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of 
human nature we in effect propose a complete system of the sciences, built on 
a foundation almost entirely new, and the only one upon which they can stand 
with any security.7 


It was with this lofty and ambitious spirit that Hume entered 


5 Ibid., Chapter VII. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Treatise of Human Nature: Introduction. 
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into his work (at the age of twenty-four). Here is a style even 
grander than James’s. Here is a chivalry purer, more generous. 
The method that seems tedious and lingering to Hume is not the 
specialized spying and scraping within some particular science, as 
in the case of psychology, but the specializing of science itself into 
different sciences each laying its separate siege and fighting an in- 
dependent battle. 

Hume set out to explain human nature, to explain it in such a 
way as to lay a new foundation for all the sciences. The significant 
thing is that in his view an explanation of human nature could not 
fail to improve the system of the sciences. He still sees the nature 
of man (when his skepticism permits him to speak of such a thing 
as the human race) in understanding, in mind. He is still in that 
vein of thought which persisted, we might just as well say from the 
beginning, right up until the day before yesterday, in which the 
puzzle was why the mind should have a body. But we have come 
now to the point where we can not imagine why on earth the body 
should have a mind. 

How human nature changes. It used to be that in which we 
differed from the animals. Now it is what we have in common with 
them. The body used to be explained, if at all, by the mind. Now 
the mind is explained, if at all, by the body. To deal with human 
nature and the mind of man by correlating thinking with physiol- 
ogy would have seemed to Hume quite the opposite of anything 
generous, chivalrous, virtuous, or grand. He would have felt 
towards James’s Psychology somewhat as James felt towards the 
new generation which he foresaw. Let us return to his account of 
them, which stamps him a true prophet. 


So it has come to pass that instincts of animals are ransacked to throw 
light on our own; and that the reasoning faculties of bees and ants, the minds 
of savages, infants, madmen, idiots, the deaf and blind, criminals and eccen- 
trics are all invoked in support of this or that special theory about some part 
of our own mental life. . . . Messrs. Darwin and Galton have set the example 
of circulars of questions sent out by the hundreds to those supposed able to 
reply. The custom has spread and it will be well for us in the next genera- 
tion if such circulars be not ranked among the common pests of life.8 


James saw what was coming. Far away as James is from Locke, 
these latter-day psychologists are still farther. They now look upon 
James much as James himself once looked upon Locke. He re- 
garded Locke, as well as Berkeley and Hume as metaphysicians. 
And just the other day I was talking with a young psychologist who 
referred to James’s Psychology as a ‘‘system of philosophy.”’ 

James is, of course, closer in spirit to the contemporary psycholo- 
gist (if we may thus speak generally of such violently diverse indi- 


8 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, Ch. VII. 
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viduals) than he is to John Locke. The point has been well made °® 
that two psychologies may be found in the work of William James: 
one introspective, as in the immensely fruitful chapter on ‘‘The 
Stream of Thought,’’?° the other physiological, as in the opening 
chapters of Volume I. Thus if we restricted attention only to 
method, we should find in the work of James one line connecting 
him with the past, and another line thrown out into the future, as 
it were, which connects him with those who came after. 

But the point of greatest significance is that James’s work re- 
veals to us not only a partial change of method, but a complete 
change of aim. One can hardly say that present-day psychologists 
are using new methods to reach the same goal that inspired Locke’s 
Essay; the goal itself has shifted. If you ask a contemporary psy- 
chologist to settle the question of ‘‘the certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, 
and assent,’’ he will probably tell you that it is not his business, as a 
psychologist, to do so. What has become important now is the study 
of the biological equipment of the knower rather than the certainty 
and extent of what he can know. Now there is no doubt whatever 
that the equipment of the knower has a bearing on the certainty 
and extent of what he can know. What we find out about one of 
these things may shed light on the other. Two facts, however, 
should be noted. In the first place, contemporary psychologists 
generally are not approaching their study of the human being with 
that end in view—of discovering the certainty and extent of what 
he can know. In the second place, what the post-Jamesian psychol- 
ogists have in fact so far discovered has not answered Locke’s ques- 
tions. 

We are not here saying that Locke’s questions are more im- 
portant than any other questions, and that contemporary psychol- 
ogy is to be condemned because it has not answered them. We have 
simply been concerned for the present to clarify what has happened 
in the course of a strange history. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE. 
New York Ciry. 


® By Professor Woodbridge. 

10 Why is it that this chapter is almost invariably referred to as ‘‘The 
Stream of Consciousness’’? The present writer is greatly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge, who has recently been pointing out, among other things in 
this field, this significant substitution of terms. 
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Essai sur la formation de la pensée grécque: introduction historique 
a une étude de la philosophie platonicienne. Pierre-MAxime 
Scuuuu. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. viii+ 466 pp. 50 fr. 
This survey of Greek thought is designed to furnish the intel. 

lectual background of Plato. While serving admirably that pro- 

fessed purpose, it also accomplishes another useful function. It 
brings together, in a meticulous and thorough fashion, the most re- 
cent results of scholarship on all phases of Greek intellectual, re- 
ligious, scientific, and technical development prior to 400 B.c. It 
stands in the French tradition which shows the major influence of 

M. Robin. But it refers frequently to the standard English, Ger. 

man, and other European authorities, though ignoring American 

contributions. The documentation and bibliographical material by 
which all statements are supported make it a more useful reference 
book in its field than most such works. 

The book is composed of five chapters which deal in turn with 
primitive religions and social ideas and practices, with religious 
developments through Homer, with the contrast between the posi- 
tivistic thought of the Milesians and the mystic movement of the 
mysteries and Pythagoreanism, with the major philosophical systems 
of Heraclitus and Parmenides and Empedocles, and with the age of 
Pericles at Athens. The historical survey is warped by no domi- 
nating thesis, though a bit too much seems to be made of the con- 
tention that the greatest synoptic achievement arises from the fer- 
ment produced by efforts to combine scientific rationalism and 
mystic enthusiasm. The wealth of suggestions for possible inter- 
pretations of the fragments of the pre-Socratics is accompanied by a 
healthy caution concerning the possibility of certainty on most points. 
S. P. L. 


La genése de la sensation dans ses rapports avec la théorie de la 
connaissance chez Protagoras, Platon et Aristote. Prerre SAuzi. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 56 pp. 

M. Salzi, whose larger book on the genesis and place of sensation 
in knowledge will be noticed later, has studied in this brief essay the 
same problem as it occurs in the philosophies of three of the leading 
Greek thinkers. His source for the doctrine of Protagoras is the 
Theaetetus; for that of Plato, largely the Republic and Timaeus; for 
that of Aristotle, the De sensu, the De anima, and an occasional pas- 
sage from the Metaphysics and the Physics. The result is a kind of 
Hegelian evolution; thesis: the Protagorean doctrine of the sensory 
flux; antithesis: the Platonic correction of this flux in mathematical 
stability ; synthesis: the control of the two by the Aristotelian doc- 
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trine of the four causes. The equating of knowledge with knowledge 
of the four causes implies that knowledge can not be the apprehen- 
sion of sensory qualities nor yet the contemplation of mathematical 
entities. That would seem obvious and is certainly Aristotelian. 
The only question that arises in a reader’s mind is whether Prota- 
goras or Plato would have denied it. But that question does not 
seem to have occurred to M. Salzi. 


G. B. 


Des révolutions des orbes célestes. NicouaAs CopEeRNIc. Traduc- 
tion, avee introduction et notes par A. Koyré. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1934. viii+ 154 pp. 18 frances. 

To the series of French translations, edited by Abel Rey, of sci- 
entific and philosophical works, chiefly Renaissance, which has in- 
eluded selected works by Cesalpinus, Petrarch, Nicholas of Cusa, 
Bruno, and Fontenelle, as well as Dante’s De Monarchia, and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince, is now added this Latin text and French 
translation of Copernicus, to the end of the eleventh Chapter of the 
first Book. The introduction and notes by A. Koyré are especially 
valuable in bringing out how remote from modern science were the 
modes of thought of this first great modern scientist. If he desired 
to ‘‘save the appearances,’’ it was not merely a desire to do justice 
to all the appearances, but to save their rationality, and that meant 
for him showing that they were appearances of simple and uniform 
circular motions. This could not be done, he was convinced, by 
centering them on the earth or even at the sun, and the best he 
could do still left too many epicycles. The vault of the fixed stars 
could, however, be made stationary, as benefitted the container of 
the world, and the sun placed at its center, not for gravitational 
reasons, but because it was fitting that the source of light should 
be central. Copernicus even seems to believe in the erystal spheres, 
and even to assume an axiom, which threatens to prove too much, 
that ‘‘what is round must go round.’’ The earth must be given a 
‘third motion,’’ to keep its axis from being carried around by the 
enclosing erystal sphere. The reprint and notes are worth the at- 
tention of all students of the history of thought, and are unmathe- 
matical, and the translation clear. 

a ee 


Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature 
of the Eighteenth Centrury. Lois Wuitney. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1934. xxi-+ 343 pp. $2.75. 


This monograph adds to the series entitled ‘‘ Contributions to the 
History of Primitivism’’ a study of the struggle between the two 
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originally antagonistic ideologies of primitivism and progressivism, 
and of their later ‘‘gradual degeneration and confusion,’’ as re. 
flected in some of the novels current in England from about 1750 to 
1815. Fully one-half of the book is devoted to a philosophical analy. 
sis of what Professor Lovejoy in his introduction calls the ‘‘unit- 
ideas’’ themselves. It is not, he argues, ‘‘the systems of philoso- 
phers, as systems, that are the dynamic factors in the general 
movement of thought,’’ but rather the separate conceptions of which 
they are composed, such as the notion that man’s earliest condition 
was his best (chronological primitivism), or the counter-idea of 
progress. He has deserved praise for the skill with which Professor 
Whitney has followed the interwoven threads of these ideas through 
the intricate patterns of eighteenth-century philosophy and litera- 
ture. Her study in fact encompasses a whole ‘‘family of ideas’’: 
simplicity, benevolence, sensibility, Reason, Nature, enlightenment, 
and perfectibility, as they clashed and blended at the hands of think- 
ers as diverse as the Platonists and Hume, Godwin and Edmund 
Burke. Even the ‘‘best minds’’ of the century appear to the author 
to be riddled with intellectual inconsistency, at least concerning prin- 
itivism and progress. Between the professional thinkers, the pam- 
phleteering middlemen, and the popular novelists, she finds differ- 
ences only in degrees of confusion. Every philosophical system and 
fragment thereof, even Hume’s, finally got a popular hearing. Too 
often the latest fashion in philosophical radicalism was sold to the 
novel-devouring public along with earlier ideas which it might flatly 
contradict. No one seemed to want to stop believing anything. 
The result was confusion multiplied by confusion, as the author with 
remarkable clearness shows. Her work is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of ideas, but should also win the attention 
and admiration of all those who are interested in the processes by 
which academic philosophy filters into fiction. Few books uniting 
literature and philosophy display a greater competence in philo- 
sophical analysis than this one does. There is no separate bibliog- 
raphy, but the index and footnotes partly fill the gap. 
H. A. L. 


Deism in Eighteenth Century America. Herrpert M. Morais. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1934. 203 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Morais’s volume is a welcome addition to recent works deal- 
ing with our intellectual heritage. It traces the nature of European 
deistie thought from Lord Herbert of Cherbury to Robespierre and 
shows how rationalism gradually permeated the upper strata of 
American society during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Association with British soldiers during the last intercolonial war 
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and later with the French in the Revolution, as well as other factors, 
brought latitudinarianism to the common man. Deism and anti- 
clericalism attained their climax during the French Revolution, 
only to recede into oblivion in the Second Awakening early in the 
new century. The story is no longer new to students of the period, 
but Dr. Morais’s study adds many an interesting and worthwhile 
detail garnered for the most part from primary sources, particularly 
from magazines. This factual material is put together rather 
loosely in places and there is some repetition, due probably to the fact 
that there is no discernible thesis. 

Those who wish further information than could be included 
within its 178 pages have ample guidance in numerous footnotes to 
other monographs dealing with various aspects of the subject. The 
division of the bibliography into sections corresponding to the chap- 
ters seems not particularly helpful, especially in the case of sec- 
ondary works, for not a few of them, though mentioned only once, 
are equally relevant to other chapters. The story of deism in Ken- 
tucky and in the South needs still to be told and one wishes that it 
may soon become the subject of an equally interesting dissertation. 


G. Apotr Kocu. 
Lone ISLAND UNIVERSITY. 


Howison, Philosopher and Teacher. A Selection from his Writings 
with a Biographical Sketch. JoHN Wricot BuckHAm and 
GrorcE Maucoum Stratton. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1934. xiii+ 418 pp. $2.50. 


In celebration of the hundredth anniversary of George Holmes 
Howison’s birth and the fiftieth of his appointment to the Univer- 
sity of California comes this attractive volume. Dr. Stratton has 
prepared a biographical sketch of his older colleague and Dr. Buck- 
ham has compiled a bibliography of Howison’s published writings 
together with some of the references to him by other philosophers. 
The biography makes extensive use of autobiographical fragments 
and correspondence. One wishes even more of the correspondence 
had been included, for it is replete with significant references not 
only to Howison, but to Royce, James, Palmer, James Ward, David- 
son, and many others of his distinguished friends, and it serves to 
restore in a charming way the intellectual milieu in which these men 
lived. 

The selections from his writings are, so far as one unfamiliar 
with his unpublished writings can judge, admirable and representa- 
tive. In addition to the two prefaces and five of the essays in 
Howison’s chief work, The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays 
Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory of Personal Idealism (1901 
and 1904), the editors have included part of his address at the St. 
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Louis Exposition (1904) under the title ‘‘The Many and the One’’; 
two addresses on education and moral theory, ‘‘Liberal Education 
and Freedom’’ (1878) and ‘‘The Duty of the University to the 
State’’ (1885); and an exposition of the Platonic philosophy em- 
bodied in the Apology. This last is taken by the editors to repre- 
sent one of the chief sources of Howison’s idealism. However, a 
critical essay exhibiting the sources and growth of his philosophy is 
still wanting. 

Though the chief value of this volume is now historical, it serves 
to remind the present generation that Howison made one of the 
ablest and aggressive defenses of pluralistic idealism to be found 
anywhere and gave it an application in person and in practise which 
must continue to win the admiration of free spirits of any faith. 
H. W. S. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by CHARLES 
HARTSHORNE and Paunt Weiss. Volume V, Pragmatism and 
Pragmaticism. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xii+ 455. $5.00. 

Of the volumes of the Collected Papers which have appeared thus 
far, the present one is undoubtedly the richest in historical impor- 
tance, in diversity of material, and in veins of thought which still 
remain to be mined. It contains the long awaited Pragmatism 
Lectures, and presents in available form Peirce’s weightiest papers 
on general philosophy—those published in the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy. I know of no better way to reach the heart of Peirce’s 
doctrines than to read the important essays published in Book II 
of the present volume. The papers in Book III discuss Peirce’s 
relations to the philosophy of common sense, and contain many of his 
own views under the label of critical common-sensism. 

The Pragmatism Lectures repeat with simplifications and some 
elaborations doctrines already familiar from the first two volumes 
of the present edition: the phenomenology of the universal cate- 
gories, the theory of signs, and the analysis of reasoning into its 
three main types. Peirce’s strong idealistic leanings become very 
apparent here as elsewhere; and his views on reflective thought as 
an instrument for establishing general modes of behavior (thus sub- 
ordinating logic to ethics), are brought out clearly. But on the 
whole the Lectures are disappointing: they are repetitious, they lack 
integration, and they contain many irrelevant though often inter- 
esting by-paths. 

With the possible exception of the technical papers on strict 
logic, Peirce’s writings on the theory of meaning seem to me to con- 
tain his most substantial contribution to philosophy. According to 
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him, pragmatism maintains that nothing is in the understanding 
unless it is first in the senses, that nevertheless perceptual judgments 
always contain an element of generality or hypothesis, and that 
therefore such judgments are simply limiting cases of abductive rea- 
soning and so always subject to correction. Ideas are to be clarified 
in terms of overt, public behavior of things, not in terms of private 
data of sense or self-luminous abstracta. In this insistance upon 
the intimate connection between sense and reason as well as upon 
the denotative reference of all intellectual conceptions, lie the 
strength and the difficulty of the pragmatic account of meaning. It 
eschews claims to infallible cognitive powers and yet avoids a stulti- 
fying scepticism. It must be admitted that the ambiguities which 
appear in Peirce’s hitherto published writings on the theory of 
meaning are not ironed out in the papers now published for the first 
time. And yet if Peirce had been taken as the standard expositor 
of pragmatism, the often dreary and fruitless polemics on the nature 
of truth during the first two decades of the present century would 
have been avoided, with undoubted profit to the clarification of ideas 
in various departments of thought. For by pragmatism Peirce 
understood a method of making ideas clear, a branch of logic and 
scientific method, not a cosmology or a metaphysic. That is why, 
in spite of his penchant for a form of speculative idealism, he will 
remain a stimulus and a guide to all students of philosophy whose 
passion is to understand rather than to legislate. 

Kant’s influence upon contemporary positivism is a byword. It 
is interesting nevertheless to read Peirce’s account of the indebted- 
ness of his ‘‘ proto-positivism’’ to the eigthteenth-century thinker, and 
students of the history of ideas will find much in the present volume 
to repay their reading of it. 


EK. N. 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Analysis. W. T. FEtp- 
MAN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1934. vii + 127 
pp. $1.75. 

The complexity of Dewey’s philosophy and the heterogeneity 
of the various factors that have entered into its formulation have 
frequently been remarked. In this critical study, which originated 
as a doctoral dissertation, Dr. Feldman has attempted a discrimina- 
tion and classification of the various strains in this philosophy. It 
is his contention that ‘‘there is not one Deweyan standpoint, but 
several’’ and that a determination of their motivation and mutual 
consistency and an indication of the specific standpoint involved in 
special phases of Dewey’s thought constitute essential prolegomena 
to an adequate understanding of its meaning. His analysis is 
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acute, painstaking, and carefully documented. Within its limits it 
is a reliable and systematic contribution to its subject. The limits 
in question are those of the philosophic standpoint from which the 
study is undertaken—that of Lovejoy’s ‘‘temporalism’’ and ‘‘criti- 
cal realism.’’ These are manifest in a preoccupation with those 
phases of Dewey’s thought which have chiefly engaged Lovejoy’s 
controversial attention—the status of the past as an object of knowl- 
edge, the representative function of ‘‘ideas’’ and the like—to the 
neglect of that social reference of knowledge which is surely cen- 
tral in Dewey’s theory, and in a tendency to dismiss as ‘‘astonish- 
ing’’ and ‘‘bizarre’’ those implications of the theory which find no 
place in a dualistic realism. The result is a useful statement of the 
difficulties that arise when Dewey’s theory is restated in terms of 
Lovejoy’s. But it is perhaps not surprising that such a translation 
misses something of the essential meaning of the original. 
A. EK. M. 


A Common Faith. Joun Dewey. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, 
1934. 87 pp. $1.50. 


This little book is the latest addition to the Terry Lectures at 
Yale, and it thus carries the double distinction of its author’s repu- 
tation and the high quality of the series to which it belongs. It con- 
sists of three chapters, entitled respectively ‘‘Religion Versus the 
Religious,’’ ‘‘Faith and its Object,’’ and ‘‘The Human Abode of 
the Religious Function.’’ The central argument, as those who are 
acquainted with Professor Dewey’s philosophy might expect, is de- 
signed to show that religion should be detached from its supernat- 
ural associations within organized historical institutions, and 
widened, on the basis of its function in experience, so as to cover all 
devotion to ideal ends inclusive enough to integrate a whole self and 
arouse emotional support. 

The first chapter starts with a confusing excursus into terminol- 
ogy, which suggests that the noun ‘‘religion’’ can not be defined 
psychologically while the adjective ‘‘religious’’ can; but the main 
thought is clear, namely, the distinction between any set of values 
supernaturally authorized, closed, and yet actually competing with 
other similar sets, on the one hand, and on the other, all devotion to 
inclusive ideal possibilities. This distinction, in Professor Dewey’s 
interpretation of the present cultural situation, is embodied in an 
actual opposition, so that ‘‘the claim on the part of religions to 
possess a monopoly of ideals and of the supernatural means by which 
alone, it is alleged, they can be furthered, stands in the way of the 
realization of distinctively religious values inherent in natural ex- 
perience’’ (pp. 27, 28). 
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The second chapter attacks the claim of organized religions to a 
unique validation of truth and sets up the principle: ‘‘There is but 
one sure road of access to truth—the road of patient, codperative 
inquiry operating by means of observation, experiment, record and 
controlled reflection’’ (p. 32). Professor Dewey apparently fol- 
lows Aristotle and Kant in separating the practical and the intel- 
lectual functions of mind, the former being concerned with ideals, 
the latter with facts (pp. 20, 21) ; yet he holds that ‘‘the reality of 
ideal ends and values in their authority over us is an undoubted 
fact’’ (p. 44), and ‘‘the ideal itself has its roots in natural condi- 
tions’’ (p. 48) and is ‘‘made out of the hard stuff of the world of 
physical and social experience’’ (p. 49). It is unfair to expect 
rounded elucidation in a work of limited scope, and the sympathetic 
reader might legitimately conclude that, in the author’s thought, 
ideals are ‘‘made’’ or ‘‘generated’’ by the imagination out of matter 
of fact, then ‘‘exist’’ or are ‘‘real’’ in character and action, and 
finally are tested by experiment and reflection; but still one would 
like more light on the concept of truth. In what sense can truth be 
used of ideals if they are distinguished from facts and if the prac- 
tical and the intellectual functions of mind are different? 

In the third chapter, Professor Dewey reveals himself in the new 
role of religious leader, and preaches a highly successful sermon 
along the lines of religion, as he has conceived it, on the text: ‘‘Ours 
is the responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying and ex- 
panding the heritage of values we have received that those who come 
after us may receive it more solid and secure, more widely acces- 
sible and more generously shared than we have received it. Here 
are all the elements for a religious faith that shall not be confined 
to sect, class or race. Such a faith has always been implicitly the 
common faith of mankind. It remains to make it explicit and mili- 
tant’’ (p. 87). 


R. S. 


Pragmatism and the Crisis of Democracy. CHARLES W. Morris. 
(Public Policy Pamphlet, No. 12.) Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. iii+ 25. 25e. 

‘‘What has American philosophy to offer to a thinking nation in 

a time of crisis?’’ asks Professor Gideonse, the editor of this pamph- 

let series, in his brief introduction to this particular booklet. In prag- 

matism, ‘‘the marriage of the scientific habit of mind with the moral 
ideal of democracy,’’ replies Professor Morris, America finds at her 
disposal a philosophy which may ‘‘ provide a living alternative to the 
thin aristocracy of the head, the blind ery of the blood, and the 
fury of enraged brawn.’’ For the West is still young, and possesses 
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“‘the priceless instrument of a democratically moralized scientific 
technique and habit of mind’’; so that ‘‘if the factors as yet uncon- 
trolled do not first win the day, and if the statesmen of the world 
can rise to the moral courage and intellectual vision which the sit- 
uation demands, it may yet be said that the period in which we live 
saw the beginning of the coming to age of the ‘West.’’ The promise 
of the New Deal, ‘‘its general orientation . . . is consonant with the 
democratic and experimental temper of pragmatic social philogo- 
phy.’’ Whether American democracy is ‘‘only a disguised form of 
middle-class ideology or whether it contains as its essence the moral 
ideal of a classless functional society is the basic issue which the 
next decades will decide.’’ It is Professor Morris’s belief that 
alternatives yet lie open.’’ Those who do not share his optimism 
coneerning the driving-power behind such liberalism as compared 
with the blind forces which impel the various absolutisms and bar- 
barisms bent on choking it, may still be grateful for a succinct, 
vigorous, and documented statement of a general position whose 
very flexibility makes definition difficult. Pragmatism offers men 
hopes of developing ‘‘rich, harmonious, expanding systems of in- 
terests’’ built upon the sort of ‘‘relative stabilities’? which scien- 
tific thinking provides. But can it compete, in the short run at 
least, even in America, with promises at once more definite and 
more positive in an atmosphere of crisis, uncertainty, and fatigue? 
H. A. L. 


Essas d’Esthétique de Philosophie et de Inttérature. Victor Bascu. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. viii + 411 pp. 


The themes of these essays range from ‘‘Le Maitre-Probléme de 
l’Esthétique,’’ a nicely articulated piece of formal analysis, to an 
ingenious and perceptive literary analysis of Georges Sand and 
Ibsen, coupled in virtue of their intransigent preoccupation with the 
Ego or the ‘‘moi,’’ the one romantically asserting the self, the other 
in ‘‘sterile isolation’’ from society. The titles indicate the variety 
of themes: ‘‘Du Pouvoir Expressif de la Musique,’’ De la Philo- 
sophie Politique de Hegel,’’ ‘‘De la Philosophie Individualiste 
d’Ernest Renan.’’ There are several essays on German thought, 
but they seem, though competent and freshly enough written, neither 
really fresh nor important. 

M. Basch is at his best in French and in esthetic matters. His 
essay on the expressive power of music is a shrewd and sensitive 
piece of analysis by one who obviously loves—and knows—music. 
His closing paragraph states better than most lengthier statements, 
including M. Basch’s own, the nice problem of the way in which 
music is (and is not) expressive. 
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‘‘Bn résumé done, la musique ne peut exprimer véritablement et 
directement qu’elle-méme. Mais étant capable de rendre le dy- 
namisme de tous les sentiments, de toutes les passions, et méme de 
toutes les créations intellectuelles, elle devient apte 4 traduire toute 
la gamme des sentiments indirectement et analogiquement avec ce 
que toute traduction implique de ‘trahison’ et toute analogie de 
chances d’erreurs’’ (p. 82). 

The most characteristic and indicative essay is the one on the 
master-problem of esthetics, which is not, however, explicitly de- 
fined. M. Basch defines the road to its solution along the line of 
“‘ contemplation ’’ as the central esthetic fact, in both artist and 
spectator. ‘‘Contemplation’’ seems to be something like the in- 
tuition of an essence, the intuition involving intellectual judgment 
accompanied by emotion. In the ‘‘esthetic state’’ one escapes ‘‘ from 
the dreary and desolate prison of concepts and from the categorical 
imperative (of morality) as well’’ (p. 65). I. E. 


Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogik. Rupour Carnap. (Ein- 
heitswissenschaft, Heft 3.) Wien: Gerold & Co. 1934. Pp. 30. 
1.50 M. 


This brochure contains in outline the most recent version of the 
program of the Wiener Kreis. Philosophy is identified with the 
logic of science, which consists in the analysis of the logical syntax 
of language. Professor Carnap distinguishes between genuine ob- 
ject-propositions, pseudo-object-propositions, and syntactical propo- 
sitions. He argues that propositions of the second kind should be 
replaced, at least for the purposes of analysis, by propositions stated 
in the formal or syntactical language, if pseudo-problems are to be 
avoided. The fundamental thesis of logical positivism is that all 
the sciences form a unity, since propositions in any science can al- 
ways be translated into the universal language of physies. Appli- 
eations of this type of analysis are made to problems in the founda- 
tions of mathematics, biology, and psychology. 

The present program and achievements of logical positivism are 
considerably more subtle than the more familiar earlier formula- 
tions, and there is no doubt that it is a movement which is still de- 
veloping. Above all, it would be a serious error to regard Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus as a final or adequate statement of the continental 
form of positivism, and many of the objections usually made against 
the doctrines of that book are altogether inappropriate against the 
latter. It is to my mind the sanest and most promising philosophical 
movement in Europe. But it remains to be seen whether in the 
detailed working out of its theses it will avoid the narrowness in 
outlook and the uncritical reductive tendencies which characterize 
some of its adherents. EK. N. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. XLV, No. 1. <A De. 
fense of Hedonism: William Savery. The Ethics of Breach of Con. 
tract: F. C. Sharp. The Ethies of Croce: V. B. Evans. Some Re. 
flections on the Modern Temper: Norman Wilde. Social Planning 
and Individual Ideals: Z. K. Frank. Ethics and the New Theology: 
Charles Hartshorne. 

THE PuHILosopHeR. Vol. XII, No. 3. Logic and the King’s 
English. International Morality: John Laird. The Dawn of Syste- 
matic Knowledge: Charles Singer. Pleasure and Social Justice: W. 
T. Stace. Ozanam and the Idea of Progress: Alice Aubry. Causal- 
ity and the Existence of God: C. C. Williamson. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 59° Année, Nos. 9 et 10. De 1’analyse 
des produits de la pensée: EZ. Meyerson. L’interdépendance générale 
des organismes: Et. Rabaud. Essai d’interprétation de la maladie 
mentale de Nietzsche: P. Landsberg. La simplicité des lois: J. 
Delevsky. Hegel A Jena: A. Koyré. 

Bentley, Madison: The New Field of Psychology. The Psycho- 
logical Functions and their Government. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1934. xvi+ 439 pp. $3.00. 

Scholz, Heinrich: Goethes Stellung zur Unsterblichkeitsfrage. 
(Sammlung Gemeinverstindlicher Vortrige, 171.) Tiibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1934. 48 pp. 1.50 M. 

Wing, Quan: A B C Ethics from Life’s Storybook. Illustrated. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 1934. 63 pp. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JouRNAL is informed that the positivists are preparing for an 
international congress to be held next year at Paris. The organi- 
zation committee of the congress consists of Professors Carnap, 
Frank, Neurath, Reichenbach, and Rougier, while a preliminary 
committee also contains Professors Joergensen, Lukasiewicz, Morris, 
and Schlick. The tentative themes proposed for the Paris meeting 
are: The unity of science (the unitary language of science, the prob- 
lem of vitalism and the Geisteswissenschafter) ; scientific method; 
physicalism; induction; probability; many-valued logics; scientific 
sociology ; the history of science; logistics. Professor Rougier is to 
make the opening address. It is also planned to publish an ency- 


clopedia from the point of view of the tendencies which the Congress 
will represent. 





